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research work in zoology. The Committee will undertake this work as soon 
as possible and in the meantime it invites from every zoological investigator 
in the country a statement of the things most urgently needed for the pro- 
motion of his own research work. 

For the Committee, Edwin G. Conklin, Chairman. 
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THE SCOPE AND WORK OF THE BOTANICAL RAW PRODUCTS COMMITTEE 

At the twenty-fourth meeting of the Executive Committee of the Council 
held on July 12, 1917, the appointment of a Botanical Raw Products Com- 
mittee was approved. This committee has since been organized with Edward 
M. East, Chairman, and Oakes Aines, L. H. Dewey, H. M. Hall, Henry 
Kraemer,A. D. Little, George T. Moore, W. W. Stockbergdrand W.P.Wilson, 
members. It is designed to serve as a clearing house where manufacturers 
needing raw products of a botanical nature may obtain information regarding 
them. The scope of its work may be outlined somewhat as follows: 

1. The collection of agricultural, botanical and commercial data on all 
species and varieties of plants having an economic value (exclusive of food 
staples). 

2. Dissemination of such information among importers and manufac- 
turers. 

3. Investigation of requirements of the trade for known raw mate- 
rials. 

4. The discovery of new geographic sources of plants necessary to the 
trade. 

5. The development of plans for meeting the needs of industry by the 
cultivation of economic plants in the United States. 

6. The initiation of investigations calculated to discover the value of 
conventional equivalents and substitutes for raw products of a botanical 
nature. 

7. The discovery and investigation of the value of new equivalents and 
substitutes. 

|?|8. The investigation of the requirements of the trade for new raw mate- 
rials. 

9. The suggestion of new species as possibly meeting trade requirements, 
and the initiation of the proper investigations as to whether or not they 
meet these requirements. 

10. The suggestion of new uses for botanical raw products. 

Owing to the magnitude of the work proposed, there being over 25,000 
species and varieties of plants having an economic value (exclusive of agri- 
cultural and horticultural novelties), it would be some time before active work 
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as a clearing house for manufacturers could begin were it not that at the com- 
mencement of its labors there was already available to the committee a large 
amount of data on special subjects gathered and catalogued at various re- 
search institutions. It is therefore already on a working basis, both in its 
advisory and its research capacity. 

That there is great need for a work such as this hardly requires demon- 
stration. Exclusive of foods, numerous botanical raw products are very 
important to our industries. There are gums and resins, rubbers, vegetable 
fats and oils, vegetable dyes and tannins, fibres, cellulose, drugs and herbs, 
essential oils and perfupies, and possibly most important of all, forest prod- 
ucts. A great number of facts have been discovered about many of these 
products, but in too many cases even the name of the species from which 
the raw material comes is uncertain, obscure or unknown. Very often a 
great industry buys its raw material from a broker or an importing house 
without knowledge of either the geographic or the specific source. When this 
source is cut off, as has frequently been the case during the past three years, 
and as possibly wiU be more frequent during the next few years, the manu- 
facturer has been placed in an uncomfortable position. Curiously enough, 
such a predicament is many times brought about by the curtailment of a 
products used in such relatively small quantities that the fact that it is essen- 
tial to the finished article is overlooked or forgotten during times of plenty. 

The Botanical Raw Products Committee, if it gives the service expected of 
it, must answer questions concerning all such materials. To do this, data are 
required along five different lines: botanical, agricultural, industrial, com- 
mercial and bibliographical. 

One should know the correct scientific name together with the scientific 
synonomy, the published descriptions, original sources and plates. He should 
have at hand the native names, for, though often confusing, they are fre- 
quently the sole clues to the identity of commercial specimens. No less 
important is the history, the morphology, the physiology and the geographi- 
cal distribution both of the plants themselves and of their near relatives. 

Pertinent agricultural facts are those regarding varieties, their types and 
origin; cultural requirements, including data on soils and fertilizers, climate, 
temperature, moisture, planting and cultivation; harvesting and storing; 
diseases and their treatment; and pests and their control. 

Industrial data are still more complicated. One must know all of the eco- 
nomic uses of a plant, and oft-times these are varied as well as numerous. 
The products go under many aliases, both trade names and native names. 
These must all be listed. Various methods of preparation must be entered. 
Data on )delds, grades and values, must be assembled. The raw products 
themselves must be identifiable, and methods of detection frequently must 
be worked out. And even here the work does not end. Equivalents, sub- 
stitutes and adulterants must be described and tabled, and the uses for which 
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they are fitted and for which they are unsatisfactory investigated. Many of 
these facts are obtainable only if commercial firms offer their hearty coopera- 
tion and support. They are not trade secrets but pertain to specialized in- 
dustries and are not usually available in published form. 

These agricultural, botanical and industrial data, if brought together in a 
systematic manner, will have a lasting value and will serve as a basis for 
placing economic botany on the high plane of usefulness that industrial chem- 
istry has held for many years. But they will not meet the practical require- 
ments of economic life unless considered from the commercial viewpoint. 
They must be supplemented by all available statistics concerning the impor- 
tation and exportation of each product, and the prices current through a term 
of years. 

Finally, there must be a reference library department. Information is of 
little use unless it is systematized in such a manner that it is readily avail- 
able. Adequate cross reference catalogues containing citations of the best 
literature must therefore be kept up to date. 

This, in a general way, is the work which the Botanical Raw Products 
Committee must do to be in a position to act as an industrial service bureau. 
This is the work which, though it must be continuous, though it never reaches 
completion, is really preliminary to the main activities listed above. True 
service must come from actual contact with the technical problems of manu- 
facturers and importers. 

For the Committee, Edwaild M. East, Chairman. 
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MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

The thirtieth meeting of the Executive Committee convened in the offices 
of the Council in the Munsey Building, Washington, D. C.,on September 13, 
1917, and was called to order at 3.00 p.m. by the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Millikan. 

Messrs. Bogert, Dunn, Millikan, Noyes and Vaughan were present, and, 
by invitation, Messers. Durand, G. N. Lewis, Manning, and Mendenhall. 

Discussion took place with regard to the advisability of extending the 
scope of the Research Council, so to have it serve, if practicable, as a means 
to bring about the coordination and centralization of research activities 
carried on in connection with the war in different bureaus of the Departments 
of the Government. Mr. Millikan outlined the development of the work of 
the Council in its capacity as an advisory agent for the scientific services of 
the Signal Corps and presented the following statement which has been pre- 
pared with the approval of the Chief Signal Ofiicer as expressive of existing 
relations: 

The Science and Research Division of the Signal Corps, established on July 16 under the 
direction of the National Research Council, of which Major Millikan is the Executive Ofificer, 



